
^ I Louis Freeh 
hasn't fixed everything 
at the bureau, 
not hy a long shot. 
But he is giving it two 
things that used to 
be in short supply: 
morale and morality. 

Running the EB.1. 
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I 'As soon as a director does things 
they don't like, things they think are hurting the 
bureau, the old white-boy network 
turns vicious, and they'll take him down.' 




open, very honest. And if there’s anything 
■wrong, he’s going to correct it, so he al-ways 
ends up on the ri^t side of the matter.” 

The EBX Director’s candid approach mzy 
have disarmed certain critics on the fM, but the 
question remains: What has Louis Freeh really ac- 
complished, four years into his 1 0-year term? He 
has won many admirers for upgrading the bu- 
reau’s computer systems and labs, for creating 
new initiatives to counter terrorism and for bring- 
ing new talent into the bureau’s upper manage- 
ment. But critics still abound. For example, does 
his new policy of opeimess and the claim that he’s 
holding his agents to a higher ethical standard sig- 
nal an end to the bureau’s nasty old habits of play- 
ing &st and loose with citizens’ ri^ts? Not ac- 
cording to Greg Nojeim, legislative counsel for 
the American Civil liberties Union. *What is 
happening under Freeh is an unprecedented con- 
centration of police power at the Federal level,* 
says Nojeiin, who is alarmed by Rreeh’s requests 
for new and expanded ■wiretap and surveillance 
authority. “What is not happening under Freeh is 
the creation of any accoun^ility mechanisms to 
insure that tips power doesn’t result in abuses of 
dvil liberties.* 

Freeh has also been criticized by members of 
the F.B.I.’s old guard — which indudes current 
and former agents — who argue that his eager- 
ness to acknowledge mistakes has damaged the 
bureau’s credibility ■with the public, reducing its 
effectiveness as a crime filter. “In the four 
years he’s been there, Louie’s gone from 100 
percent appro^val rate, a no-lose situation, to a 
very disastrous situation for himself and the or- 
ganization,* says Oliver Revell of Dallas, an as- 
sociate deputy director under Freeh’s predeces- 
sor, WHiiam Sessions, and unofficial spokesman 
for many present and retired members of the 
bureau’s “good ol’ boy* set. “I say this sadly be- 
cause the country badly needs an effective F3.L 
But it’s a fragile organization; it operates with 
the consent and support of the public, and if it 
loses that support, it can become substantial^ 
diminished and lose its way.* 

Freeh’s supponers ■within the bureau like to 
point out that when he arrived, morale couldn’t 
have been much worse. William Sessions had 
been under investigation for months for alleged 
abuses of the perquisites of his office. “A lot of 
us ■view Louie as a godsend,* says George Clow, 
former head of the Unabom investigation. 
“When he showed up, the F.B.I. was in absolute 
disarray, and this not only resulted in a paralysis 



at headquarters but permeated the whole 
organization. There ■was not a lot getting 
done, and you had heads of field offices 
who were afrrid to make a decision be- 
cause no one knew who ■was really run- 
ning the F3X* 

Support for Freeh has also come from 
law-enforcement officials in other parts 
of the country because of his new empha- 
sis on providing help and sharing infor- 
mation with local police departments. 

"The bureau always had tremendous in- 
stitutional pride, but this great strength 
also became their great weakness, be- 
cause they thought they were better than any- 
body else,* says Mayor Rudolph W Giuliani, 
Freeh’s boss for five years in the U.S. Anomey’s 
office in Manhattan. “My commissioners tell me 
the bureau’s so much more of a partner these 
days, it’s been almost a revolution.” 

O F COURSE, THE NEW DIRECrOR MADE 
some highly visible mistakes. He mis- 
created Frederic Whitehurst, the F3.L 
wfaistle-blo'wer ■wdio ■was suspended after trying 
to get the bureau to deal with unprofessional 
practices in die forensics lab. And Freeh promot- 
ed Larry Potts, a friend from his prosecutor days, 
to the bureau’s No. 2 position, despite Potts’s 
poor showii^ as chief of the criminal division 
during the Ruby Ridge fiasco — a move he re- 
scinded after the predictable furor. 

“No director can avoid criticism or making 
mistakes,* says Ron Noble, a former Undersec- 
retary of the Treasury in charge of that depart- 
ment’s law-enforcement agencies and now a 
New York University law professor. “The ques- 
tion was ■what kind of a Director he would be 
■when they occurred. And, ■watching him before 
Congress, one of the things I ■was struck by ■was 
his saying he ■wanted and welcomed more scru- 
tiny, more oversight of the F.B.I. by Congress, 
■wdiich is an extraordinary thing for an F.B.I. Di- 
reaor to say.* 

Despite his deft handling of Congress, Freeh 
handl^ several other political aspects of his job 
rather poorly. As a Clinton appointee, he has to 
be careful not to be seen as the President’s man, 
but early in his tenure he left himself open to 
charges that he ■was a Clinton “patsy.” There ■was 
the revelation that the F.BX had turned over Re- 
publican security files to the White House, and 
the suspicious fret that the bureau had given the 
President’s staff an advanced copy of a tell-all 



The Director, 1935: Hoover keeping tabs. 

memoir written by an agent formerly assigned to 
the White House. Freeh ■was also accused of be- 
ing too willing to keep the President apprised of 
investigations into possible Chinese attempts to 
influence the 1 996 Section — investigations that 
might have Implicated White House officials. 

In the last year; however, Freeh has resolved 
many of his political problems by distancing him- 
self from the White House, most nociceabfy dur- 
ing the latest round of the Clinton-Gore cam- 
paign finance investigations, to wbich he has as- 
signed dozens of ^ents. He has always refused to 
appear at ceremonial bill signings at the White 
House, and last sprii^ he privately recommended 
to Attorney General Janet Reno that she appoint 
an independent counsel to look into the Clinton 
campaign’s fund-raising. Although Freeh won’t 
discuss the matter, his aides sxy that he has repeat- 
ed the recommendation to Reno several times. 

His stature ■with his Congressional overseers is 
improving. “Has Louie done everything per- 
fectly?* asks Senator Patrick Leahy of Vermont, 
the ranking Democrat on the Judiciary Commit- 
tee and a friend of the director’s. “No. But he did 
give a much greater sense of confidence to Con- 
gress and the American people that the FB.I. 
could not only leam from its mistakes but do 
things to keep from making more of them, and 
that feeling just ■wasn’t there before.* 

For her part. Attorney General Reno seems to 
have sensed Freeh’s increasing status among Re- 
publicans, and she has invoked his name in or- 
der to appease critics. Last month she assured 
the House Judiciary Committee that she had 
promised Freeh she wouldn’t abandon any ave- 
nue of her campaign finance inquiry ■without 
first getting his consent. It was as if she was try- 
ing to suggest that an independent counsel 
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wouldn’t be necessary because, in effect, there 
already was one; EB.I. Director Louie Freeh. 

THERE ARE NO CRITICS OF FREEH’S PERFORM- 
ance among the new recruits at the F.B J. Acad- 
emy in Quantico, Va., a place the director repairs 
to every chance he gets. At 7:30 one Friday 
morning, as the sun slices throu^ the oak and 
poplar trees, he comes jog^ng around a bend in 
the road in a T-shirt and runrung shorts, fol- 
lowed by three dozen F3J. recruits in gray 
sweats, red-faced and puffing like steam en- 
gines. At 47, Freeh has 20 years on most of 
them, but he’s the only one not breathing hard, 
and sdien the group comes to a panting h^t at a 
set of stairs outside the modem complex of 
buildings, he checks his watch and says: "Not 
bad. Compared to other classes you’re in very 
good shape. Keep up the good work." 

"Thank you, sir!* the recruits shout, and 
Freeh launches into a post-run pep talk. 

"In your classes,* he tells them, “you’ll be 
learning how to conduct interviews, how to tes- 
tify in court, perform arrests, do surveillance. 
But in many ways the most important instruc- 
tions for doing your job you’ve already learned. 
You got them a^en you were 4 and 5 years old. 



You had it from your parents, who I’ll have an 
opportunity to thank at your graduation. They 
were instrumental in teaching you the funda- 
mental values for being good F3J. agents, 
which are: integrity, honesty, trustworthiness, 
and reliability." When he’s done, an instructor 
hurries over with an armful of cameras, and one 
after another the recruits sidle up, drape a damp 
arm armmd the director’s shoulders, smile and 
wait for the shutter to click. 

Freeh’s Boy Scout routine causes some of the 
older hands to roll their eyes in private, but 
sharpening the bureau's haphazard regard for 
ethics has been the new Director's top priority 
since he took the oath of office. He has e^^and- 
ed the academy’s ethics course from 2 to 18 
hours, and he laid out his philosophy in a tartly 
worded “airtel* sent to every field office five 
months after he assumed office. 

*T have determined,” Freeh wrote, “that we 
have been too tolerant of certain types of behav- 
ior which are fundamentally inconsistent with 
continued F3.L employment. I am therefore 
drawing a ‘bright line’ which should put all em- 
ployees on notice of my expectations.* 

The new rtiles sounded simple enough, but 
considering the structured cynicism that had 



become part of the bureau’s routine since the 
Hoover days, Freeh’s directive meant a new way 
of doing business for its 11,500 ^ents. There 
was the small stuf^ for instance. No more up- 
grading expense vouchers for out-of-town 
meals. No more covering up for colleagues who 
were subjects of misconduct investigations. 
And no more inflacing overtime, known inside 
the bureau as “banging the books.* 

His main concerns, however, were with the 
way the bureau conducted its investigations. 
Not too long ago, says Michael Shaheen, coun- 
sel of the Justice Department’s Office of Pro- 
fessional Responsibility, which investigates cer- 
tain categories of F3.I. misconduct, when 
agents wanted to show a judge what material 
they expected to find if granted a search war- 
rant, they first entered ffie targeted premises 
surreptitiously and made a list of everything 
that was there. On the warrant application they 
characterized the incursion as a “feasibility 
study.* “I once asked someone in the F.B.I. 
counsel’s office,* says Shaheen, “what’s the dif- 
ference between a ‘feasibility study’ and plain 
breaking and entering? None,’ he told me.* 

As a former Feder^ judge, Freeh was appalled 
to find that when agents embellished statements 








'We wanted to let Cunanan do what we 
figured he wanted to do. I know it sounds hardhearted, 

but in a choice between going out 
with a gun battle. Til take a suicide any day/ 




on the witness stand — “juicing the testimonj^ 
— or lied under oath to obtain search warrants 
or coun-approved wiretaps, they might receive 
some minor discipline, but the presiding judge in 
the case was never told. From now on, he said, 
even if it meant the defendant would go free, the 
judge and the U.S. Attorney would be informed, 
and the agent involved would not only be 
sacked, he would also very likely be prosecuted 
on a charge of perjury. 

“The larger question," Freeh says, after he has 
showered and dressed from his run, “is can the 
organization have a culture that treats seriously, 
not just the bright-line rules — because direc- 
tors change — but can we honestly apply the 
core principles that I talk to the new agents 
about when we run in the morning? If we break 
a rule on overtime, if we overlook sexual harass- 
ment, if we interview nine witnesses but don’t 
interview the 30ch because we think that wit- 
ness might have exculpatory evidence and our 
case is nice and neat so far — that’s the kind of 
mentality we have to get over.” 

F reeh’s workday usuauy begins at 6 
AJ»L, w^en his chauffeur picks him up 
from his house in Virginia. If he’s not go- 
ing to Quantico first, he heads for the J. Ed^ 
Hoover Building at 935 Permsylvania Avenue, 
wfrere he spends most of his time on the seventh 
floor, in a suite of offices decorated with thick 
carpeting and neo-Colonial furniture. 

Freeh’s office features portraits of his person- 
al heroes: Teddy Roosevelt and Federal Judge 
Frank Johnson of Alabama, the civil rights fig- 
ure who administered the oath of office at 
Freeh’s swearing-in ceremony. One wall is cov- 
ered with crayon an work done by Freeh’s five 
young sons. (A sixth child is on the way.) His 
wife, Marilyn, whom he met when she was a 
clerk in the bureau’s civil rights division and he 
was an agent, often drops off the smaller chil- 
dren at die office. Aides regularly come upon 
secretaries in the anteroom bottling and diaper- 
ing Liam, 13 months, while Freeh is wrestling 
with a couple of his other boys as he tries to get 
some business done over the phone. 

In contrast to his predecessors, Freeh is stu- 
diously informaL He wears baggy blue suits and 
scuffed wingtips, and though he spent the two 
years before booming F.B.I Director as a Fed- 
eral judge, no one c^ him Judge Freeh. He 
avoids the D.C. restaurant circuit, and usually 
eats a bag limch at his desk. 



“For many years," he says, settling into a 
couch in a comer of his office, “tf there 
were problems inside the F.BX, they were 
not known to anyone, since if you had a 
dishonest employee, the person would re- 
sign and no one would prosecute him or 
write a story about it We now have a very 
sensitive earty-waming system to put our 
own people under scmtiiiy when neces- 
sary. ff somebotfy, for instance, makes a 
complaint that a supervisor is hara.s«t ?ng 
women on his block, we will look at it dis- 
creetly, and if it shows some substance, 
we’U follow up with a full-court press and 
we’E treat it public^; even if we have to charge 
somebody We don’t hold back anymore, we’re 
very quick to find things and to deal with them. I 
think that's a big change in the culture.” 

Freeh established specific goals for his tenure 
at the F3 J., and he e:qiects to be judged by the 
s t and ar ds he has set for himself Along with the 
bright-line ethics initiative, his top priorities are 
expanding the bureau’s presence overseas, im- 
proving its cooperation with local law enforce- 
ment and thoroughly modernizing its technical 
capabilities. 

His first act as Director was to bring in a cadre 
of ex-colleagues from his days at the U.S. Attor- 
ney’s office in New Yorl^ including Robert 
Bucknam, a bluff deceptively jokey assistant 
prosecutor, who Freeh installed as the bureau’s 
first-ever chief of staff. Bucknara’s job was to 
monitor access to Freeh and make sure his or- 
ders got carried out. As chief counsel, and his 
main adviser, he hired Howard Shapiro, a 32- 
year-old "ihle law graduate and law professor at 
Cornell; they first met when Shapiro was clerk- 
ing for the Federal judge who presided over one 
of Fredi’s cases. Shapiro promptly moved most 
of the 70 odd lawyers in the counsel’s office, all 
of whom were F.BX agents, back out to the field 
and replaced them with experienced legal talent. 
This strengthened the bureau’s capacity to more 
forcefully argue prosecution strategy with the 
Justice Department, which had always regarded 
the bureau’s legal staff as lightweights. 

Freeh appointed the first female assistant di- 
rector, as well as two blacks and a Hispanic, and 
he made clear that homosexuality was no long- 
er a bar to being an agent. (Not that there had 
been an outright ban, but being gay was consid- 
ered a “negative fiictor,” and, in the history of 
the bureau, no one with a negative factor had 
ever achieved agenthood.) Also, a litde pot- 



The boathosise where the Cunanan manhunt ended. 

smoking in college wasn’t an impediment any- 
more, as long as you weren’t arrested for in 

By bringing in so many outsiders, Freeh rattled 
the bureau’s old guard — and they did their best 
to make the newcomers feel unwanted. When 
Reeh brou^t people to headquarters to imple- 
ment Attorney General Janet Reno’s request that 
the F3.I. and DJLA stop fitting over drug-war 
turf they were shunned for handing F3.L duties 
over to the DXA., including control over both 
agencies’ anti-drug activities in all foreign coun- 
tries. “It was quite an education,” one of them 
said later. “People had warned me about what a 
treacherous place it was, I mean, watch your hark , 
but also watch your front. People were warned to 
stay the hell away from us, that if they were seen 
talking to us or woikii^ with us they had to ac- 
count for themselves.” 

Freeh had a simple solution to the good ol’ boy 
problem. He cleaned house. None of the eleven 
assistant directors who were there when he ar- 
rived are still in place, and to find out what agents 
are really thinking he makes frequent visits to the 
bureau’s 56 field offices, where he holds closed- 
door question-and-answer sessions with his ordi- 
nary ^rick” agents. The local special agent in 
charge, or SAC, is not invited. “Our employees 
are not shy, and they know that whatever ffiey tell 
me is not goi:^ to come back in an adverse w^,” 
he says of these meetings. “So on every visit you 
learn something.” After Freeh’s first round of 
field office visits, nearfy a quarter of the SAC’s 
were transferred to lesser duty. 

Freeh is not the first director to try chang- 
ing the F.B.I. Clarence KeUey came in a year 
after Hoover’s death in 1972 and tried to 
concentrate the bureau’s efforts on larger 
cases rather than pur- Continue on page 45 
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suing Hoover’s mania for statistics. “In the old 
days the local sheriffs would love to see us 
coming,* recalls Sean McWeeney, retired chief 
of the organized-crime division. “We’d come 
along and give them 25 bucks and a picture of 
someone who hadn’t shown up for the ^^etnam 
draft, and they’d go out on horseback or in 
their pickup and ride around the backwoods 
and catch this guy Then you’d type up the re- 
port for them and send it off to .Washington- 
That went down as a ‘captured fugitive.’ " 
William H. Webster, who ran the bureau 
from 1978 to 1987, brought respectability back 
to the agency after it had been rocked by scan- 
dals involving the F.B.I.’s counterintelligence 
program in the mid-1970’s, but he left the day- 
to-^y operations to a group of longtime F.B.L 
officials who traded jobs among themselves 
and soon formed a permanent government 
within the agency. The result was a high-level 
management team that was very thin on talent. 
"This is something the new director has always 
had to face," says Philip Heymann, former 
Deputy Attorney General, now a Harvard law 
professor. "When you lose one or two at the 
top, the bureau just doesn’t have 25 other top- 
notch people to compete for the jobs." 



The good ol* boys resisted opening up the 
^ency to women and members of other minor- 
ity groups, and Webster’s successor, William 
Sessions, also a former Federal judge, incurred 
their wrath in the early 1990’s when he settled a 
discrimination stiit brought by Hispanic agents. 
Soon afterward he started reading in the papers 
about how his wife was using the bureau’s limo 
and an F3.I. chauffeur for shopping trips, and 
that he had improperly used funds to build a 
fence around ius house. Some of the charges 
were probabty true, but they might have been 
overlooked had he not transgressed a higher 
law. “As soon as a Director does things they 
don’t like, things they think are hurting the bu- 
reau, the old white-boy network turns vicious, 
and they’ll take him down,* says a former aide 
to Senator Joseph Biden, who chaired the Judi- 
ciary Committee at the time. “And that’s what 
they did to Bill Sessions.* 

Some people think Freeh is next. “If Freeh 
wasn’t looking over his shoulder, he better start 
now, because they’re busy painting a bull’s-eye 
on his back," says Hugo Rodriguez, a former 
agent who served as the plaintiff’s lawyer in the 
successful Hispanic lawsuit. “I think Freeh is a 
fish out of water, being pulled in 15 different 



directions at once, and they’re beating up on 
hi m- You’re not going to change an institution 
that ingrained ovemi^t.* 

F reeh wanted to be an f3.l agent 
since he was a kid, which may have had 
something to do with aU those nights sit- 
ting with his two brodiers on the floor of the 
family ’s cramped three-room apartment near 
Jersey City watching Efrem Zimbalist Jr. catch 
crooks and spies in “The F3X* Mostly of Italian 
heritage (although the family name comes from a 
great-grandfather bom in Germany), Freeh says 
he learned about compassion ftom his father, a 
not-terribly-successful real-estate salesman, who 
took young Louie with him when he made his 
roun^ on behalf of the St. Vincent de Paul Soci- 
ety. “He’d visit old people vdio couldn’t make it 
down the stairs, and do homework with children 
whose parents didn’t speak English,* recalls 
Freeh. “As busy as he was with work and taking 
care of his family, he found time to do all that, 
and I was very impressed with that. Still am.* 
During his college years at Rutgers in the 
late 60’s, he spent summers loadmg trucks in 
North Bergen, vriiere he first encountered the 
wide reach of organ- Continued onpage ^6 
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ized crime. The Teamsters local was 
controlled by the notorious Antho- 
ny (Big Tony) Provenzano, and 
hanging in the middle of the grimy 
loading dock was a full-length oil 
portrait of the big man himself — 
*You passed him 50 times a day," 
Freeh recalls — and every payday 
workers had to fork over $25 for a 
‘lottery ticket” that produced sus- 
piciously few winners. “One day 
another kid who worked there 
came up and asked me, *Who’s win- 
ning the lottery?’ I told him I didn’t 
think we were supposed to ask.” 

like many agents, Freeh joined 
the F3.I. in 1975 right out of law 
school (also Rutgers). He started 
I off in the Manhattan field office, 
where he made himself indispens- 
able by becoming the only agent in 
the place who fully understood the 
intricate workings of the new 
RICO statute, wiuch still provides 
the bureau with its main tools for 
building anti-racketeering cases 
against the mob. “T^orm^y new 
agents go out and check bank 
records or do surveillance under 
the auspices of other agents,” says 
James Kallstrom, Freeh’s former 
supervisor and now the assistant 
director of the New York office. 
*But Louie, he was sitting back 
planning the next move against 
some organized crime group, co- 
ordinating all the information, do- 
ing the job it normally took 10 
years to get to.” 

Freeh also did undercover work. 
For one assignment he was told to 
strip naked, hang around the steam 
room of a Brooklyn health club 
and chum up to Michael (Big 
2klike) Clemente of the Genovese 
crime &mily. The bureau gave him 
a briefcase with a camera rigged to 
a peephole in the center, which 
Freeh was supposed to take into 
the gym section of the club and 
catch Big Mike accepting money 
from couriers. *The thi^ never 
really worked, because you almost 
had to stick it in a guy’s face to get 
a decent picture,” he remembers, 
though they still managed to get a 
conviction. 

After being transferred from 
New York to the rigidly bureaucrat- 
ic headquarters in Washington, a 
move normally regarded as a pro- 
motion, Freeh quit the bureau in 
1981, partly out of boredom- He 
joined the U.S. Attorney's office in 



Manhattan, where he Stood out in a 
number of ways, the first being that 
he arrived . with a comparatively 
modest resume — no Ivy League 
law school, no distinguished clerk- 
ship. Nor were his ambitions the 
same as most of his colleagues. “TTie 
tradition in that office was you came 
from a white-shoe firm and took a 
pay cut to have your ticket punched 
by working for the U.S. Attorney’s 
office for three or four years,” says 
Jeh Johnson, a former colleague of 
Fred’s, now a parmer with the 
New York firm of Paul, Weiss, Rif- 
kind, Wharton & Garrison. “After 
that you went back to the firm and 
spent your career defending white- 
collar cases. But Louie, he was really 
interested in law enforcement.” 

As a prosecutor, Freeh adopted 
novel solutions to old courtroom 
problems. During the 17-month- 
long trial in the landmark Pizza 
Connection drug case in the late 
1980’s, so named because much of 
the heroin involved was retailed 
through pizza parlors, Freeh hired 
professional aaors to read the dia- 
logue from some 600 wiretaps — 
translated from the Italian — so ju- 
rors wouldn’t doze off And while a 
co-prosecutor in the case, Richard 
Martin, played the bad cop, Freeh 
would happily let the defendants 
spin out their stories however they 
wanted, and then, piece by piece, 
cut the ground out from everything 
they'd said. In his opening state- 
ment, for instance, the lawyer for 
the chief defendant, an exoudited 
Sicilian named Gaetano Badalamen- 
ti, tried to gain sympathy for his cli- 
ent by referring to his Worid War II 
record serving in • the anti-Fascist 
imdeiground against MussolinL 
Freeh got his records from Italy and 
discovered not only that he never 
served in the resistance, but also 
that he deserted from the Italian 
Array and spent the war hiding in a 
hospital “When Louie confronted 
him with this on the stand,” says 
Martin, “Badalamenti got tremen- 
dously upset and talked on and on, 
while Louie just went over and sat 
in his chair. When Badalamenti was 
done, Louie got up and walked back 
over and said simply, ‘Are you fin- 
ished?’ It was very effective.” 

WHEN FREEH BECA.ME F.B.I. DIREC- 
tor, the bureau was still haunted by 
the fiery deaths at Waco and the 
shootings at Ruby Ridge. There was 
a growing feeling that as the century 
neared its end, new situations were 
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arising for which the F.B.L 
was grossly imprepared — 
from nuclear terrorism to 
foreign mafias to armed 
domestic anti-govemment 
groups. "The bureau had 
this sense that it could do 
more than it was really capa- 
ble o4” says Freeh, noting 
the new kinds of threats. “At 
Waco and Ruby Ridge we 
had a very competent and 
e:^>ert hostage response 
team, but there weren’t any 
hostages to rescue. These 
people tewnretf to be there." 

^eh ordered his field 
commanders to develop less 
confi'ontational tactics in 
such circumstances. And in 
the case of the militia move- 
ment, he told every field of- 
fice to set up contact with 
the groups in their areas be- 
fore problems erupt. “We 
should sit down with them, 
like we should have with 
David Koresh, and say, 
‘WeVe got a problem here 
and we need your help to 
resolve it,’* says Clint Van 
Zandt, the head F.B.I. nego- 
tiator at Waco whose pleas 
CO superiors to hold off on 
the final assault fell on deaf 
ean. “Go out and see these 
guys, sit on their front 
porch, drink with them out 
of a Mason jar. Tell them 
you were in the military in 
Vietnam, you’ve seen battle, 
and if they ever see black 
helicopters coming in over- 
head with United Nations 
paratroops pouring out, 
they should call us right 
away and we’ll help push 
them off their property.* 
During the 1992 confron- 
tation with the Weaver fam- 
ily at Ruby Ridge, which re- 
sulted in rire frtal shooting 
of Randy Weaver’s wife, the 
couple’s son and a Federal 
marshal, the F.B.L consid- 
erably worsened the situ- 
ation by roaring up to the 
cabin in a borrowed Army 
APC, smashing the chil- 
dren’s bicycles and yelling 
surrender ultimatums over a , 
loudspeaker. “The thinking j 
no^* says Van Zandt, one | 
of the first people Freeh 
sought out for advice when ! 
he took over, “is more along 
Continued on 72 . 
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the lines of why go to nu- 
clear war right away when 
you might be able to calk 
things out?" 

The EBJ/s intensely 
trained Hostage Rescue 
Team, whose decision to at- 
tack the Branch Davidians 
at Waco sparked the tragic 
finale, has cried to soften its 
;^pearance. Body armor and 
ninja-like jump suits are still 
available if ne^ed, but team 
members are now more 
likely to go out on assign- 
ment dressed in hiking out- 
fits from Eddie Bauer. Also, 
during confrontations and 
sieges, the HJLX now must 
sh^ dedsion-making pow- 
er with negotiators from the 
behavioral science unit, a 
balancing act that led to a 
peaceful conclusion to last 
year’s 81-day standoff in- 
volving the Freemen in 
Montana. 

One of Freeh’s top prior- 
ities is CO restore the F.B.I.’s 
edge in technology and sci- 
ence, areas where the bu- 
reau has fidlen dangerously 
behind. The main reason 
for the F.B.I.’s many com- 
puter problems, as well as 
for the scandals in its foren- 
sics lab, has been the bu- 
reau’s mania for sectccy. 
Until Freeh arrived, if the 
bureau needed a computer 
programmer or a lab tech- 
nician, he or she had to be a 
fully trained F.B.I. agent as 
well “This is where they’ve 
really gotten into trouble, 
because technological ad- 
vances have moved so far 
ahead of the bureau’s capa- 
bility," says a key aide in 
the technology area at- 
tached to the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. 
*1 mean these guys went to 
law school, they majored in 
criminology; they're way 
behind when it comes to 
this stuff. But when you 
suggest getting in some 
help, hiring people who ac- 
tually know what they’re 
doing, they answen *Wait a 
minute, you’re going to let 



someone from outside 
have access to our infor- 
mation? Know all about 
what we’re doing?’” 

A result of this policy is 
the lamentable state of the 
bureau's crime lab, first ex- 
posed by Frederic White- 
hurst, an F.BX scientist, 
many of triiose accusations 
were later backed up by a re- 
port from the Office of the 
Inspector General issued 
earlier this year. *We could- 
n’t believe that this was the 
forensics lab of the United 
States,” said the Appropria- 
tions Committee aide after a 
recent inspection. "There 
were leaks going into buck- 
ets on the floor. The storage 
was abysmal — evidence 
stacked here and there hap- 
hazardly. You want to think 
that if the FiBX is doii^ 
your case, if something aw- 
ful happens to you or your 
frmily, that you have the 
best sdenrists doing a thor- 
ough, professional job. After 
going over there and looking 
at it I had some real doubts." 

Plans for a new $130 mil- 
lion facility at Quantico are 
taking shape, and Freeh has 
submitted an application to 
have the new lab accredited 
by the American Society of 
Crime Laboratory Direc- 
tors, something the F3X 
never did for the old lab. 
Last month he announced 
the appointment of a new 
director for the lab, Dr. 
Donald M. Kerr Jr., former 
head of the Los Alamos 
National Laboratory. Kerr 
is an F3.I. outsider — 
which obviously appealed 
to Freeh — and his back- 
ground in nuclear weapons 
research may give him an 
edge in dealing with new 
problems related to theft of 
nuclear material and inter- 
national terrorism. 

In the fingerprint divi- 
sion the F.B.L’s tradi- 
tional strength — Freeh 
found another appalling 
situation. Ten years ago 
the bureau rejected a com- 
puterized system known 
as AFIS, or Automated 
Fingerprint Identification 



System, already used by 
some police agencies. They 
chose instead to develop 
their own program, which 
was incompatible with ex- 
isting systems. Freeh 
brought in a police chief 
from upstate New York 
with a national reputation 
as a computer expert to fix 
the problem, but it will 
take until at least 1999, by 
which time he has prom- 
ised to unveil a more com- 
patible system. 

T he F.B.I. IS INCOR- 
rectly perceived as an 
exclrisively domestic 
law-enforcement agency, 
but one of the other priori- 
ties Freeh set for himself 
when he arrived was ex- 
panding the bureau’s already 
considerable foreign pre- 
sence. The F3J. is now in 
33 countries, and Freeh 
plans to double the number 
of foreign agents, called “le- 
gats,” l^al attaches. He has 
also set up Russian squads in 
four U.S. cities — hooked 
in with the police in Mos- 
cow — to monitor the 
growing threat fiom the 
Russian mafia and to track 
the theft of former Soviet 
nuclear material that might 
end up in the hands of do- 
mestic U.S. terrorists. On 
the criminal front, the Rus- 
sian legats recently cracked 
a ring in Moscow trying to 
extort money from R. J. 
Reynolds by threatening to 
adulrerate its cigarettes, and 
they tracked down a com- 
puter hacker from St. Pe- 
tersburg vho had broken 
into a Gtibank branch in 
Helsinki and moved $10.4 
million out of a customer’s 
account. 

*It’s a much more dan- 
gerous world today in cer- 
tain degrees," says Freeh. 
"The enemy in the cold war 
had different uniforms and 
a geographical demarcation 
by which we could distin- 
guish our vulnerability. 
Now we’re dealing with 
loosely knit, ad hoc groups. 
They’ve got the ability to 
work against us with ano- 



nymity, speed and sophisti- 
cation. If a terrorist gets 
control of a nuclear weapon 
or decides to attack a sub- 
way station with a chemical 
agent, he’s a much more 
formidable adversary, and 
much more difficult for us 
to apprehend." 

Some of the new cozincss 
Freeh has promoted be- 
tween the F.B.L and the 
C.IA., has not gone down 
well with dvil rights 
groups. At Freeh’s urging. 
Congress passed a law last 
fall that allows the C.IA. to 
gather intelligence on be- 
half of bureau cases over- 
seas, as long as the individ- 
ual involved is not an 
American citizen. Critics 
point out that ^diile the 
F.B.I. must operate accord- 
ing to the laws of whatever 
cotintry it’s doing business 
in, the C.I.A. gathers intel- 
ligence in a much more im- 
restrained manner. The fear 
is that if the individual in- 
volved is ever extradited 
back to the United States, 
evidence that was gained 
unconstitutionaily be 
used to help convict him. 

Indeed, despite the 
bright-line initiative, Freeh 
has not won many friends 
among civil libertarians. 
They applauded his inter- 
vention in the Richard Jew- 
eU case, in which he ordered 
agents wdio were inter- 
rogating Jewell under the 
pretext of making a phony 
training film to drop the 
pretense and read the man 
his Miranda rigjits, but 
they’re a lot less thrilled 
with the new surveillance 
powers Freeh has requested 
from Congress. One is the 
capability to continue lis- 
tening in to telephone con- 
ference calls when the tar- 
get of the original wiretap 
warrant hangs up but the 
other parties keep talking. 
Another is something 
called “key-escrow encryp- 
tion.” Because of the diffi- 
culties cracking encrypted 
computer files, including 
records of money transfers, 
Freeh wants a law requiring 



that all new encryption 
hardware and software al- 
low the placing of a copy 
of the code, or “key,” in 
escrow with a third party 
— an insticution like Chase 
Manha ttan Bank. Using a 
court order, the F.B.L could 
then extraa the key and 
break into the files. While 
Freeh argues that this is 
no difrerent from getting 
a warrant to tap someone's 
phone line, privacy advo- 
cates stron^y disagree. 
“The F.B.I. is sayir^ that 
businesses or individuals 
now have to build their 
technical infrastructure 
around the Government’s 
surveillance needs,” says 
Greg Nojeim of the 
A.C.L.U. “But we’ve never 
told builders they must 
place the windows in peo- 
ple’s homes at eye levd so 
the F3.I. can peek in, or in- 
sert microphones In the 
walls of offices so the F.B.L 
can turn them on anytime 
it wants.” 

Even without these new 
powers, the F3.I. under 
Freeh has had several recent 
well-ptiblicized successes. 
Though it fiuled to stop the 
World Trade Center bomb- 
ing, agents in the New York 
fi^d office last winter col- 
lared a group of Muslim 
fundamentalists before 
they fulfilled visions of 
blowing up the Holland 
and Lincoln tunnels as well 
as the Umted Nations 
btiildii^. It didn’t stop the 
bombing in Oklahoma 
City, eiffier, but, in an ex- 
traordinary feat of detec- 
tion, within a .day’s time 
agents had located the Ry- 
der axle, got a description of 
who rented the truck and 
had put out a sketch that 
was a dead ringer for Timo- 
thy MeVei^ The next day 
they had his name, found 
out that such a person had 
been stopped by the Kansas 
state police — who were 
about to let him go — and 
made a phone call to say, 
hold on, the F.B.L wants to 
talk to this guy. Then there 
Continued on page 77 
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was Andrew P Cunanan. By the time Gianni Ver- 
sace was murdered in Miami Beach in mid-July, 
the F3.I. had come under increasing criticism for 
not moving faster as Cunanan k^ed his way 
across the country. The bureau listened to its 
psychological profiling unit, whose xmorthodox 
advice was not to worry about catching the killer, 
but to let nature take Its course. Cunanan, the 
profilers said, was a classic paranoid, and paranoia 
is an illness that intensihes when a person under- 
goes stress, often unbearably so. Their advice was 
to keep the press briefings bland — no macho 
talk that might provoke him into going out in a 
blaze of glory — and keep reiterating that all the 
exits were blocked, that there was no escape. The 
subliminal message was supposed to be chat if he 
was giving any thought to doing away with him- 
self better sooner than later. *We wanted to let 
Cunanan do what he wanted to do,” says Bill 
Hagmaier, head of the bureau’s profiling unit in 
Quantico. *I know it sotmds hardheaned, but in a 
choice between going out with a gun battle. I’ll 
take a suicide any day” 

In the war against drugs, Freeh has been less 
successful at making a di^erence, though F.B.I. 
officials in part blame President Clinton, who 
turned down a dramatic battle plan drawn up by 
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(JACK) SMITH: SPEND ALL YOUR KISSES (MR. 
SMITH) — Fve heard it said that men first begin 
to realize that their youth is over when 
policemen begin to look like college boys. That’s 
true. But there’s a much more alarming sign,and 
that’s 'odien a man’s doaors begin to die. 
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Prime Greenwicii VHI PW 6 w/UB & FDH 
EXQUISITELY RENOVATED HOME 
Elegant & siHXliaxriedI 3 WBF^ CAC. rni winds. 
W/D, original wood details & floors, staten^f-art 
KIT. pys bldg off 9H. Reloc seBet $1 m EXCL 
Wendy Su LeBeaa 891*7021 



Rflb Avenue 10 Piewar/EXCL 

GLORIOUS RENOVATION 
Collector^ gaileiy to grand, sunflUed salon, 
16tti cent paneled LIB and neo-classic FOR. 3f 
MBR. EIK. 3 mdS. Great vus of Met S3.850M. 

William Costigan 891*7022 

Park Avemie/Tlst 9 Raoms/DCCL 

BEST NINE ON PARK 
Beaut borne in mint cond. Contemprenovw/fab 
aicbl details. IR. UB. FDR. 3 MBR's. Huge KIT 
w/breakfast area, nut's. Brigbt & surtny. K2M. 
Rebecca Steindetker S91»7080ft. 628*8057 
870 UN Ptaza 8 Rooms 

MAGNinCENT RIVER VIEWS 
Great duplex wtOi 32* LR wWBF. paneled UB. 
3 Irg SRk plus nuTs. Needs some work. Best 
coop w/hoteHiki services. Under S2M. EXCL 

RaqBeUeLyae e91*7054/S95-5«32 

1185 Park Aveiue 7+ Reenu 

PREWAR RESTORATION! 

Most beautiful sunfiDed home on markai 
Center gallery leads m huge LR w/worfdno fpic. 
3 rnstis. incredible EIK * md'l Si .675M. EXCL 
Pamela Know 891*7811/h. 4KM124 
450 East S2od Street 4.000 SF Plus 
CAMPANILE CACHET 
Unique duplex with floor to ceil wiiKkms facing 
largest private garden in Manhattan in all nta)or 
rms. Must see at $25MwS4.200ma EXCL 
Dorotty DuMa g(M824/h. 535*7088 

Rftb Aveme 5 Rooms/EXCL 

PREWAR FIFTH AVENUE DREAM 
Move right into tfus mint condition classic 6. 
WBF, 2 BRS -h iTxrs/3rd BR. 3 bths, 10* ceils. 
Sleeve Aa IVS bldg. ST^K. Low $1 .297 mt 

Joan Weia K0*4820/h. 734*6557 

Rftfi Avenue 6 Rrwm Prewar Condo 

PERran* FAMILY 3 BR’s 
2.5 mrbi bth. DR. LR, state of art KfT, Subzero. 
30* galley for art lovers. Rosewood firs, cof- 
fered ceils. W/D, cntr sound. SI .eOM. EXCL 
Carol Staab 891-7053A. 744*7894 



Low 70's/Madison 6 Rooms 

NEW ON MARKET 

Superbly renovated 2 BR/2.5 bth in bldg 
near Frick. Approx 1 .900 SF. Grand LR w/WBF, 
FDR, 11' ceils, garden views. S1.525M. ^CL 
B. Cardozo/R. McTighe 891-7D01/891-7IU2 

East 80's/Madison 5.5 Rooms 

UNIQUE 3 BRW/TERR $535K 
You won't And another apartment fike this one. 
1,800 sq. ft with coun^ size eat*in kitchen, 
gracious foyer, 25' living room and 2.5 batis. 
Full service w/low S1.450 maintenance. EXCL 

Rande Coleman 891*71118 

East 74th Street 5 Rooms 

GREAT OtHDOOR SPACE 
SpDt 2 BR that is open, spacious and bright 
Wind KIT ^ng private patia Approx 1 350 SF 
in excellent condition. S535K. Mt SI .128. EXCL 

Debby Solomon 891-7013 

Fifth Ave/SO's 5+ Temce/EXCL 

HEARTPOUNOING CNTRL PRK VUS 
Dazzling Cntrl Prk + reservoir vus from lugs LR, 
BR4^ttrr on very high Sroftop,co<HLHuge FDR, 
EIK. 2nd 3R. den. 2.5 bths. S1.750M. Low mt 

Morey Stain 891*7091 

RflhAow 50's 5 Room Condo 

OLYMPIC TOWER 3 BEDROOMS 
Best condo buy on marked 1 .950 SF on hi floor 
facing So. Fab views down Fifth Ave. 3 BR. 3 
bths. 12 cists.’ Excellent cond. $1 275M Gdid. 
EHzabelh Spabr 350*2245 

EASniOE 4brs-»lib 

ONE-of-a-KIND -»TERR 
UNIQUE step-down Ihrnn w/15* ceding opening 
onto beautiful, planted terr^Over 3300 st inside 
Including 4 brs,lib,FDR,mds.wMm tool 
Marilyn Presser 3S0*2235/h. 988*0582 

50's Off mt 4.5 Rooms 

FAB CITY/CNTRL PRK/RIVER VUS 
1300 SF home on the 35th floor tacing North 
+ East In Olympic Tower. 43 rooms. Comer 
LR. Ug mstr ste. Powder rm.S1.150U. B(CL 
Audrey F. Rnden 891-7044/lL 410*Wg7 

East 691h Street 43 Rooms/ECCL 

A GRACIOUS DUPLEX MODERN! 
Grand Itvmg room and dining area w/beautifid 
details, new kitchen, charming powder room. 
Two large spacious bedrooms, with modern 
baths. House-ids feel. S580K. Mt SI 27828. 
Irene Leeds Hartog 891*7077 



Park Avenue 6+ Rooms 

PREWAR FEELS UKE A HOUSE 
Sweeping gaflery into 27 LR wAvotldng fpic, 
FDR, 2 rrtaster bedroom suites, counby kitchen 
plus maifs. SSOCaCs. Low maintenance. EXCL 
DaottlaKBoeo ^*7511/h. 410*4124 



West 80’s/WEA 7.5 into 6.5 Roams 

SPECTACULAR LOFT UKE 3 BR 
renovation of 2300' turn of century 
It 40* Imng roc^dtning room with 
11' beamed cedings & South/North exposures. 
Marbie/cheriy EIK. 3 baths. S1.350M. EXCL 

Sheree YeUtn 769*9867 

WEA/TB's Classic Seven 

FABULOUS FAMILY FIND 
Grand scale Dying in top doorman prevrar. 
Three etdia large bedrooms. Charming reno- 
vated Utchcn. Lois of sun. Asidng $1,275,000. 
Low maintenance. E^dusive. 

BniPostrion 769*9871 

WEA/70't 8.5 Rooms 

STUNNING CLASSIC 6 EXCL 
Exquisite huge family home • 2,000 Mint 
condition with targe eat-in kttchen, grand foyer 
and much detail in top West End Avenue pre- 
war doorman building. $875,000. Exdusive. 

C. CaimedyjX Kiripep 769-9876/789-98T7 
West 70’s Off RSO Tara of Century 6 
BEAUX-ARTS JEWa W/RIVER VUS 
Brntfitiking home has 29* double living room 
tacing the River, decorative fireplace, carved 
French doors, stained glass window in dining 
room, new kitdien and baths. $835,000. EXCL 

Katasba Sttflcov 769-9819 

CPW 5 Rooms Plus Studio 

LOFT ON CENTRAL PARK 
Doubts-master duplex with open city views to 
the West A rare loft style designed for fun and 
ea^ livng. Combination asks S750K. EXCL 
James Breslia 
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23’Vnde'mVniage 5,000 SF 

HIGH, WIDE AND HANDSOME) 
Flexible l^out of 4 apts, allows top income or 
a ^lous one famBy with elegance. This 4.5 
story townhouse is terrifto! S1375M. EXCL 
Ariaot Kasee 675*6980 ezt 126 
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